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COLLEGE? 


IM PRAISE OF J,8,ROCKS WE SING, 
HOORAY ! HOORAY! HOORAY!! 
FOR WHILG HE LIVES 

HE GIVES AND Gives, ' 
THREE CHEERS For J.B,ROCKS: 


A PROFESSOR WILLING TO 
CHANGG HIS NAME FOR A 
SUITABLE ENDOWMENT 
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AHEAD 


Joyful Millionaires Lay Their Millions on Altar of ‘Education’ 
and Depose Their Maxims, Too. 


The founding of colleges and universities 
threatens to displace automobile manufac- 
turing and motion pictures as the nation’s 
leading industry. 

A huge consolidation is under way at 
Cleveland, where Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and-the Case School of Applied 
Science are uniting into the University of 
Cleveland; Brooklyn is to have a University 
of its own; Pittsburgh recently announced 
its 52-story sky-scraper of Education; and: 

Two benevolent Santas, bearing gifts of 
from one to forty millions of dollars, 
visited eight American universities on De- 
cember 8. The Santas were George EHast- 
man, head of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
and James B. Duke, tobacco and water 
power “king.” The educational institutions 
were: Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, University of Rochester, Hampton In- 
stitute, Furman University, Johnson C. 
Smith University and Trinity College 
(North Carolina). 

George Eastman, who has already given 
over $58,000,000 to educational institutions, 
announces that he has now parted with the 
larger part of his holdings in the Kodak 
Company and portions out his latest gift 
as follows: 

University of Rochester: 


Eastman School of Music..... $3,000,000 
Coll. of Liberal Arts and Sci. $2,500,000 


Medical School ...........+.. $1,500,000 
Hampton Institute ............. $1,000,000 
Tuskegee Institute ............ $1,000,000 


James B. Duke, whose life story reads 
like a tale by Horatio Alger, once said to 
himself: “If Rockefeller can do what he 
is doing with oil why should I not do it with 


tobacco.” He did so, and from a small to- 
bacco business in a log cabin in Durham, 
North Carolina, he rose to become head of 
a great tobacco trust. Now he is in a posi- 
tion to realize a boyhood dream of seeing 
North Carolina rise to the heights enjoyed 
by her sister states, with institutions of 
learning rivalling Harvard, Yale, Michigan 
and Columbia. 

Trinity College, situated in the town of 
Durham where Duke spent his boyhood 
days, may if it chooses become the ‘Harvard 
of the South.’ If Trinity will consent to 
change its name to Duke University it will 
become the recipient of $6,000,000. Other- 
wise the proposed Duke University will be 
located somewhere else. Davidson College, 
Furman University, and Johnson C. Smith 
University will receive large portions of 
the $40,000,000 trust fund, sharing in the 
beneficence of Mr. Duke with Duke Univer- 
sity and many churches, orphan asylums 
and hospitals in North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Duke states: “I have selected Duke 
University as one of the ‘principal objects 
of this trust because I recognize that edu- 
cation when conducted along sane and prac- 
tical lines as opposed to dogmatic and 
theoretical lines is, next to religion, the 
greatest stabilizing influence. I request 
that this institution secure for its officers, 
trustees and faculty, men of such outstand- 
ing character, ability and vision as will 
insure its attaining and maintaining a 
place of real leadership in the educational 
world, and that great care and discrimina- 
tion be exercised in admitting as students 
only those whose previous records show 
character, determination and application 
evincing whole and real ambition for life. 


MANY FRATS TO RUSH 
UNDER REVISED LAWS 


Dartmouth, Columbia and Minnesota 
Devise Drastic Reforms in 
Pledging Systems 


Every year the best minds of Dartmouth 
assembled and renovated the fraternity 
rushing system, shifting the time of bid- 
ding, changing the method of bidding, or 
the manner of calling, but all for naught. 
Either it interfered with the football men, 
or the freshmen, with the freshman’s choice 
of fraternity or the fraternities’ choice of 


freshmen. No measure seemed to remedy 
the situation. 
Dénouement. After gallons of printer’s 


ink had been spilled and reams of letters 
written by Vox Populi, the faculty took the 
matter in their own hands, deliberated, 
gave unqualified approval to the Adminis- 
tration’s decision to postpone fraternity 
pledging until the sophomore year. In a 
communication to the Intra-Fraternity 
Council, President Hopkins says, in part: 

“The interpolation of fraternity interests 
into the freshman year at Dartmouth is a 
maladjustment. Its processes-are harmful to 
the class, demeaning to the fraternities and 
injurious to the morale of the college . 

“The present rushing and pledging sys- 
tem is bad in its unnatural formalities and 
its artificial complexities. It is even more 
an injury in its tendencies to monopolize 
time and to distract attention among men 
subject to it—time needful to many of 
these men if they are to qualify in their 
college work . 

“T am quite clear in my own mind that 
both the men of the freshman class and 
the fraternities themselves ought to be pro- 
tected from the unfortunate workings in 
the college of today of a system devised 
for a college of few fraternity chapters 
and of classes comparatively small. 

“Finally, those men not interested in the 
fraternity life of the college have a right to 
protection as ‘nst the disorganization of 
college work ~- a whole incident to the 
present system. 

“Therefore, at the close of the present 
academic year, no fraternity will be per- 
mitted either to initiate or to pledge a man 
to membership until he shall have attained 
sophomore year within the college. To 
such extent as may be necessary, regula- 
tions will be established to enforce this 
ruling.” 

Inquiring Reporter for The Dartmouth 
finds the Administration ruling approved 
of by student leaders. The Dartmouth also 
approves, stating that the Administration 
move forestalled a student “drive” by the 
four campus publications, The Dartmouth, 
the Jacko, the Bema, and the Tower, to 
bring about the same results. 


Other Colleges 


University of Minnesota. Additional rush- 
ing requirements have been passed by the 
Intra-fraternity Council, barring the pledg- 

(Continued on page 4, col. 2) 
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“No Man’s Thinking ig Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


NDEPENDENCE as a cardinal virtue 
never suffers from long hours at the 
Ohio Wesleyan educational factory. 
First we must consider how the 
alumni will act toward a proposed measure, 
then what the trustees are going to think 
about it; then, after having thoroughly 
digested how such a thing would ‘set’ with 
the townspeople, we wonder if publicity on 
the matter could harm outside opinion of us. 
Well, what if the University did some- 
thing someone else didn’t agree with—cer- 
tainly the city of Delaware wouldn’t move 
away in the ease of local public opinion. 
Who is getting educated at this Univer- 
sity—the students or the alumni and the 
trustees? 
—Wesleyan (Ohio) Transcript 


. 


HERE is a lot of nonsense in college. 
Not all of it is outside the class- 
room, either. 

We’ve never read Mr. Woodward’s 
“Bunk,” satire of business life. But we 
have an idea that were Mr. Woodward to 
peep into a few of our classrooms, he would 
wish he had called his first book something 
else. He would want to write a book on 
profs and students and their daily session 
in the classroom. And he would want to 
call that book “Bunk.” 


Pure bunk, then, is spread plentifully 
throughout our classes and sometimes as 
we slink in our seat and watch our mates 
snoozing and napping while the instructor, 
wrapped up in his subject, lectures to a 
crowd that is about as respondent as a 
group of patients suffering from sleeping 
sickness, we wonder if there is not some- 
thing wrong with the whole system . 

Take contemporary literature, for in- 
stance. Aside from one course in contem- 
porary poetry, one could take all the 
courses in literature in school and at the 
end have reason to believe that nothing had 
been written in England since Conrad and 
Hardy and not much in America since Poe 
and Hawthorne or possibly Mark Twain. 

Attend a course in literary criticism and 
you'll spend most of your time dissecting 
a poem from a Victorian poet or following 
out the same process with a familiar work 
of an early American writer which you have 
read and studied first in grade school and 
then in high school. You will read books 
on criticism by an instructor in the Anna- 
polis Naval academy and by Matthew Arn- 
old, which writers are held up to you as 
the last word in this literary criticism bus- 
‘jiness. 
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F H. L. Mencken, Van Wyck 

Brooks, Ernest Boyd, J. E. Sping- 

arn or even good old Prof. Stuart 

P. Sherman, to mention a bare few 
of our present-day American critics, you 
hear nothing. We happened to pick up, 
the other day, a book of essays on literary 
criticism written by the above mentioned 
gentlemen. It was an enlightening book. 
But it left us wondering, for its theme was 
somewhat different from the one dispensed 
in the classroom. 


Perchance you have a liking for a mod- 
ern novel or two. Maybe you have a few 
moments when you desire to find out what’s 
going on about you in the realm of liter- 
ature. You desire occasionally to get out 
of the Victorian swamp in which your col- 
lege literature courses submerge you. You 
read Lewis or Dreiser or Hecht or Floyd 
Dell or Edith Wharton or Van Vechten or 
a host of others. Did you ever hear of 
these in your classroom or listen to a dis- 
cussion of their works? Not at Coe, you 
didn’t. 

This is a plea for a little understanding. 
It is a plea for a little light in the class- 
room. 


Specifically it is a plea for a course in 
contemporary literature and contemporary 
criticism. In other fields of study it would 
ask for the same thing, that social science 
and history, for instance, keep in touch with 
modern trends and developments. 


We are not blind to the fact that stu- 
dents are about as imperfect a product as 
other classes of humanity. For the most 
part we are an ignorant lot, and in our 
saner moments are willing to admit it. But 
on rare occasions we see a little light and 
in this case we think the classrooms are in 
a position to pull up the shades and let 
it in. 

Coe Cosmos 
(Coe College, Iowa). 


The reason for the situation described by 
the Coe Cosmos is simple and open to the 
sight, but it is continually being forgotten. 
Not more professors attempt to cope with 
their contemporaries because not more pro- 
fessors are capable of doing so. A vigor- 
ous and spontaneous literary taste is one of 
Apollo’s rarest gifts, and there is some- 
times reason to doubt whether Apollo en- 
ters at all some of the neo-classic buildings 
on many a college campus. 

In no country, in no age, would it be 
reasonable to expect that the blessing 
descend on every one of sundry thousands 
of ‘teachers.’ 


Meanwhile, because the unblessed Pro- 
fessor represents an Institution, he must 
pretend to infallibility; and this pretense 
can be carried through only on the p'otted 
walks of the phantom gardens of the past. 

The students of these professors are 
tempted in sheer despair to read every 
damned new thing, to love it, to revel in 
it, to spout about it and to imitate it in 
their writing, regardless of whether all 
this richness has solid food value or not. 

These students become unturned scones, 
burnt on one side, raw on the other; and 
the beautiful full-blooded writing fellows 
of past ages remain untouched, unloved. 


The oldest university in the world is 
the White Deer Grotto University in 
Kiangsi Province, China, founded in 960 
A. D. The institution recieved its name 
from a poet, Li Po, who, because he owned 
a-white deer, was called “The White Deer 
Gentleman.” 
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WIND-MILL 


Gre Be Se 
The Perfect Broadcaster 


“Listener-In” reports to the Manchester 
Guardian on Shaw’s success at the micro- 
phone: 

With London “calling to the British 
Isles,” as the announcer had it, “G. B. S.” 
came through on the wirless last week 
with the success which, in his case, might 
have been taken for granted. To listen to 
“O’Flaherty, V. C.,” read by its author, 
was to be just short of being in a theatre, 
but very little so. And if Mr. Shaw has 
a reputation for being unusually exacting 
in the choice of his actors, the larger au- 
dience which heard him last night will un- 
derstand why. 


When he began by telling us that what 
he was going to do was to read his play 
in much the same way that he has very 
often read one to a company of actors who 
were about to rehearse it, he spoke with 
that delicate and cultivated “English” 
voice, tinged with a slight Dublin brogue, 
which has from time to time been heard 
on the controversial platform. The same 
voice emerged again, now and then, in the 
stage directions (which were given at least 
as effectively as they are usually printed) ; 
but the moment the action started, the 
voice of Shaw became as the voice of a 
Sinclair or of a Sarah Allgood, in the Irish 
parts, and as the voice of almost any com- 
petent actor manager when it came to rep- 
resenting the character of the General. It 
was a strange experience to listen both to 
the perversities of the hero and to the more 
orthodox outbursts of his seniors, both mil- 
itary and domestic, without hearing either 
applauded. But the applause, at whatever 
moment it came, would certainly have 
seemed foolish the next moment—as it so 
often does in the theatre,—and one has a 
half-suspicion now that. Mr. Shaw’s plays 
were written to be broadcast. So long, at 
any rate, as the author himself is at the 
microphone, his last word, a hope “that I 
have not bored you,” will be superfluous. 


Meanwhile there was ‘broadcasted’ from 
the Columbia Alumnae Dinner in memory 
of Alexander Hamilton, a flock of remarks 
by Will Rogers: 

Will was out of countenance. The Prince 
of Wales had recalled that his “thrill of a 
life-time” in America had been the Chi- 
cago Stockyards and Will Rogers. “He 
might have mentioned me before the hogs,” 
thought Will. 

Nevertheless he put himself in front of 
the lizzies. In noting that Columbia is 
the largest school in the output of students, 
he called it the ‘Ford of universities.’ 


Honorary Society 


In the University of New York, the pen 
is fully as mighty as the pigskin and the 
chap who does not possess a brawny pair 
of shoulders need not pine away in obscur- 
rity. Last year there was formed the Per- 
stare et Praestare, a non-athletic honorary 
society. Fifteen students were recently ad- 
mitted to this society, having the neces- 
sary requirements, which are three years of 
activity in literary, musical, debating or 
dramatic fields and meritorious service in 
the field chosen. 
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DEBATING 


Subjects for Debate 


The political issues of the presidential 
campaign form the most popular subjects 
for intercollegiate debates. The proposed 
power of Congress to override the Supreme 
Court is the favorite question, having been 
selected by the Mid-West Debate Confer- 
ence, composed of Beloit, Carroll, Cornell 
College (Iowa), Hamline, Illinois, Wes- 
leyan, Kalamazoo, Knox, Lawrence, Milton, 
Monmouth, Northwestern (college), Olivet, 
Ripon, Rockford, St. Olaf, and Western 
State Normal. A score of other colleges 
have also chosen this topic. “Resolved, 
that the formation of a third major political 
party will advance the cause of representa- 
tive government in the United States’ is 
the subject chosen by the Eastern Inter- 
collegiate Debating League, consisting of 
Amherst, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania, Wesleyan, Williams, Yale, 
and Harvard which has recently been ad- 
mitted in place of Cornell. 

Sectional location of colleges is noted as 
a factor in choice of debate subjects. The 
Rocky Mountain Conference, composed of 
colleges in Colorado, Wyoming, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Oklahoma, and Kansas, will de- 
bate the Japanese Exclusion Bill; the Ohio 
State Debating Conference will debate the 
St. Lawrence Deep Sea Waterway measure; 
University of North Carolina and North 
Carolina State, the Child Labor Amend- 
ment; and College of the City of New York 
and New York University the light wine 
and beer amendment to the Volstead act. 


Oxford vs. Hawau 


An intercollegiate debate between the 
University of Hawaii and Oxford is to take 
place in Honolulu some time in January 
next. The Oxford debate team has been 
debating in leading American colleges (See 
New Student, October 4) and will visit 
Hawaii before proceeding to Australia, 
where they will engage the island conti- 
nent’s best debaters. 


JOURNALISM 


Town vs. Gown, or 
Sport Writers vs. College Writers 


The week’s tilt between Journalists of 
Town and Journalists of Gown at Ohio 
State, the University of Minnesota, and 
Vanderbilt University. 

Ohio State: Editorial comment in the 
Ohio State Lantern on what it terms, “The 
campaign of propaganda which the sport- 
ing department of the Ohio State Journal 
is directing against Dr. Wilce, football 
coach”: 

“The major ground for argument is 
whether Dr. Wilce does as well with his 
material as any other coach would. We 
think that he does and we are willing to 
argue the matter open-mindedly The 
State Journal thinks he doesn’t and it has 
closed its mind to argument. It wants Dr. 
Wilce’s resignation. If the Journal would 
declare itself openly, and tell just why it 
considers Dr. Wilce incompetent, we would 
admire it, more or less, for its honesty and 
its boldness . . But the Journal prefers 
the more insidious method of reprinting the 
adverse criticism of Dr. Wilce’s enemies 
on other newspapers . . 
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“We conclude: The sporting department 
of the State Jowrnal is anae thetic to the 
finer side of intercollegiate athletics. If 
the university continues in its faith in Dr. 
Wilce, we hope it shakes off finally the 
influence of all the downtown coaches who 
take such a high-handed and proprietory 
interest in Ohio State athletics. 

University of Minnesota: Says The Min- 
nesota Daily to the Minneapolis Journal: 
“The sport editor of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal has assumed the role of ex-officio dic- 
tator to the University Athletic Depart- 
ment. He has felt himself in a position 
to map out an organization and course of 
procedure for the department. 

“When the Gophers fail to win games, 
the impulsive writer immediately insists 
upon an overturn in the coaching staff. 

“Tt is this type of destructive criticism 
from outside sources which is frowned 
upon by such an eminent authority as The 
Minnesota Daily.” 

Vanderbilt University—The sport writers 
of the Nashville papers carefully planned 
a monster reception for the Vanderbilt 
team upon its return from the Vanderbilt- 
Minnesota game, suggesting that the stu- 
dent band lead the demonstration. Unfor- 
tunately the band failed to heed the sug- 
gestion and only a small band of students 
were on hand to welcome the homecoming 
warriors. One Mr. McGill of the Nashville 
Banner became highly indignant and cen- 
sured the band and the student body in the 
columns of his paper. “His article,” says 
The Vanderbilt Hustler, “met with a wave 
of protest startling in its unanimity.” 

Continues The Hustler: “The incident it- 
self was not of prime importance. Mr. Mc- 
Gill, it seems certain, acted with the best of 
intentions. But the general situation which 
made the affair possible, the attitude of 
the press which spoke in it, suggests a 
very real problem. What is the status of 
football in the American college today? Is 
it a student sport, or the university’s con- 
tribution to the entertainment of the na- 
tion? Is the Varsity the actual represent- 
ative of the student body, or a special or- 
ganization, licensed by the university, sub- 
ject to more rigid training than a prize 
fighter, open only to men of a certain phys- 
ical proficiency, and appealing to the gen- 
eral public along the same lines employed 
by big league baseball? Is it, in brief, a 
game or a performance? 

“The American press, never much out of 
time with the American pulse, lends color 
to the latter views... 

“That the situation is remediable is sug- 
gested by the incident which brought about 
the present discussion. The band was de- 
fended immediately and spontaneously be- 
cause the band is a purely student organ- 
ization. As such, the students would say, 
it is not open to the employ of the gen- 
eral public. However the team may stand 
as an advertisement of Nashville, the band 
is under no obligations to conduct felicita- 
tions for the benefits received. When foot- 
ball returns to its position as a student ac- 
tivity (as MeGugin is planning in a system 
of intra-mural sports) it wili be vouchsafed 
the same unqualified and natural support.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


The American Peace Award, of which 
Elihu Root is chairman, has prepared an 
agenda for the use of any groups within 
colleges who wish to discuss the World 
Court issue. The American Peace Award 
is doing this in connection with its cam- 
paign to get the American people to face 


the question squarely in order to insure 
that the existing Senate resolution provid- 
ing for the adherence of the United States 
to the World Court, on the Harding-Hughes 
terms, shall be reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee as soon as possible. 

The Agenda provides for: (1) An exposi- 
tion of the World Court. (2) History of the 
World Court. (3) The case for the parti- 
cipation of the United States in the World 
Court (4) Questions and Discussion (5) 
Proposal and action upon a resolution that 
“the United States should clearly make up 
its mind whether it desires to participate 
in the World Court, and thus join the other 
nations of the world in an attempt to sub- 
stitute Law and the principles of Arbitra- 
tion for War by a method of settling in- 
ternational disputes.” 


DRAMA 


From Large and Small, 
Srom East, West, and South 


It is now known from whence will come 
the nine groups of student players who will 
appear at Evanston, Ill., December 30, and 
compete to determine which one of them 
shall carry away the Cumnock Silver Cup 
and $250 in cash. (See New Student, 
Oct. 25). 

They will come from the East, from the 
South, from the Middle West; from three 
state universities, from three colleges for 
women, from a state agricultural college, 
from a co-educational institution. 


Schools, clubs, plays and authors are: 


Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia—The Black- 
friars will present The Conflict by Charles V. Mc- 
Caulay. 

Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.—the Thespis Dra- 
matic Society will present Daggers and Diamonds by 
Katherine Prescott Mosley. 

Ohio Wesleyan, Delaware, Ohio—will present The 
Florist Shop by Winifred Hawkridge. 

North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, 
N. C.—The Will O’The Wisp, by Doris Halman. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana—The 
Duzer Du Chapter, National Collegiate Players, play 
to be selected. 

University of Michigan, 
Morning, Quinteros Brothers. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas—Beauty 
and the Jacobin, by Booth Tarkington. 


Ann Arbor—A Sunny 


University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West 
Virginia—Riders to the Sea, by Synge. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 


Kansas—Fancey Free, by Stanley Haughton. 

The Cumnock Cup is offered by the 
Northwestern University School of Speech, 
after whose founder, L. Cumnock, it is 
named, to “the group of American under- 
graduate students who most effectively pro- 
duce a one-act drama at Northwestern Uni- 
versity on January 1, 1925.” 


Professional Players 


Gilbert K. Chesterton has followed the 
lead of Bernard Shaw in rating the New 
York University Repertory Company, the 
Washington Square Players, as_ profes- 
sional, and has given them a professional 


. contract for the production of his play, 


“Magic.” Negotiations are under way 
with Sir James M. Barrie and with A. A. 
Milne for similar professional arrange- 
ments. 

“The consistently constructive work of 
the Washington Square Players taking the 
form of a subscription season of four plays 
a season, with dates set during the summer 
for the following year, of working for the 
best set of productions obtainable with a 
trained company, and of retaining a per- 
manent director and officers: these are the 
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details of D. S. work particularly approved 
by these two eminent British dramatists,” 
comments the N. Y. U. Daily News. 


The University of Hawaii Dramatic Club 
is presenting “The Faithful,” which is the 
English version of an old Japanese play 
representing the “Golden Age” of Japanese 
culture. The acting will be done entirely 
by University students of Oriental ancestry. 


EDUCATIONAL 


McGill Report 


While a committee of Dartmouth under- 
graduates were, by the invitation of Presi- 
dent Hopkins, unfolding new educational 
policies (See New Student, October 4), very 
similar conclusions were being reached at 
McGill University, Montreal, Canada. . In 
the annual report of the Principal* for the 
year 1923-1924 there are ‘several para- 
graphs devoted to the lecture system and 
to the primary aims of a university, with 
criticisms similar to those in the Dart- 
mouth report:— 

“It is impossible to claim that our sys- 
tem, based as it is upon the lecture and 
the examination, is a completely desirable 
one. There are in the first place, some 
teachers whose conception of lecturing can 
never produce very satisfactory results. 
They attempt to prepare a series of lec- 
tures upon a given subject, including in 
those lectures a complete summary of the 
knowledge which. they think is necessary to 
the student, and they examine him as to 
his knowledge of the contents of their 
series of lectures. Reading and study by 
the undergraduate is for the most part col- 
lateral to the lectures. He too often reads 
and studies only such portions of the liter- 
ature of the subject as he is told to read 
and he reads and studies them with a view 
entirely to passing his examinations. 

“|, . So far, indeed, has the development 
of the method gone that many outside 
boards of examiners and conferences insist 
that a student who is to be considered qua- 
lified for a diploma or degree in any sub- 
ject must have to his credit a given num- 
ber of lecture units. 


Lectures and Study 


“Ttis no wonder that with this system at 
one of the educational poles, the correspond- 
ence school has developed at the other. 
It is quite true, although it is much to be 
regretted, that the correspondence school 
student is often more of a student in the 
true sense of the work than the university 
graduate. The method which makes study 
collateral to lectures seems to be exactly 
the reverse of that which should be fol- 
lowed. The primary object of a university 
training is education, not the passing of 
examinations. The only method of obtain- 
ing education, of becoming fitted to meet 
with and wrestle with the problems of 
learning, is for the student himself to meet 
with and wrestle with the problems of 
learning. Lectures should be co-ordinated 
with other study, instead of study being a 
more or less unimportant adjunct to lec- 
tures. The duty of the lecturer is to guide 
and inspire study, not to put into the stu- 
dent’s head a given quantity of material 
upon which to draw for the purpose of ob- 
taining marks, and there igs no need what- 
ever for lectures to contain material which 


* Sir Arthur W. Currie. 
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is perfectly accessible in just as convenient 
form in text books. The lecturer should 
lead the student through the subject, should 
elucidate, should illustrate, should endeavor 
to put life and interest into what might 
otherwise be uninteresting. Above all, the 
student must be encouraged to study him- 
self, and must be given time to do so. It 
cannot be said of all our courses that the 
undergraduate has not time for work, but 
it is unfortunately true of some of them, 
and the fault is one which we must make 
every effort to correct. It is essential that 
each teacher of the university should be 
assured that every student under him has 
sufficient leisure to give independent at- 
tention and thought to his subject. 


STRICT FRAT RUSHING LAWS 
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ing of freshmen with less than a “C” 
average. This, because from 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the men pledged to fraternities dur- 
ing the first quarter were dropped from 
school because of low grades. 


Columbia University. After an extended 
deliberation, earnest interviews with fac- 
ulty members, many talks with undergrad- 
uates, a student committee submitted a 
proposed fraternity agreement to the Intra- 
fraternity Council. This agreement pro- 
poses, in brief, to postpone all rushing of 
freshmen until after Thanksgiving holi- 
days; to substitute a system of formal bid- 
ding for the present open bidding; and 
strengthen the power of the Intra-frater- 
nity Council to enforce penalties. The pro- 
posal now lies before the Council for dis- 
cussion, amendment and ratification. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Campaign of the League 
Jor Industrial Democracy 


Paul Blanshard, large, quiet, amiable sec- 
retary of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, spent the fall days from October 
through November in the Pacific Coast re- 
gion, travelling, speaking, organizing 
groups to study the Labor Movement, In- 
dustrial Democracy, “Production for Use, 
Not Profit.” 

At State Teachers College, San Diego, he 
addressed the general assembly, 500 strong, 
on British Labor; followed an executive 
meeting to seek to organize a student fo- 
rum. October first was spent at Occidental 
College, Los Angeles; thereafter at Pomona 
College at Claremont, the student body, 750, 
heard the message, asked questions. For- 
ty joined the League. Followed a luncheon 
arranged by the Y. W. C. A. at the South- 
ern Branch of the University of California. 

At Mills College, students from the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School joined the discussion. 
By October 9, Mr. Blanshard was standing 
before 500 students at the College of the 
Pacific, at Stockton. After organizing a 
“small and serious” progressive club at the 
University of California, Mr. Blanshard 
swung into Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
addressing Williamette, the University of 
Washington, the University of Nevada, 
forming La Follette clubs, progressive 
clubs. Wyoming, Colorado, Nebraska. At 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie, a 
student assembly, a faculty lunch, a stu- 
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dent meeting of the Y. W. C. A. At the 
Colorado State Teachers College, 1400 to 
hear “The Challenge of Labor.” 

Colorado College furnished 700 auditors; 
the University of Denver 900. Mr. Blan- 
shard proceeded to the University of Ne- 
braska, to Doane College, to Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, speaking, organizing, an- 
swering vigorous professors of opposing 
views. 

Statistics 

Over 8,000 students listened to Mr. 
Blanshard’s persuasiveness, then agreed, or 
disagreed, or, more likely, looked for more 
“material.” 

Between calls, Mr. Blanshard found time 
to organize a Pacific Coast, Intercollegiate 
Speakers Bureau, to make speakers of ‘na- 
tional renown’ available to student discu- 
sion groups. Groups in most of the col- 
leges visited appointed representatives to 
work with the Bureau. 


Pamphlet Service for 
Discussion Groups 


The numbers coming out to hear Mr. 
Blanshard gave evidence to the determina- 
tion of students to hear about the “eco- 
nomic system” from men other than their 
professors alone; to think about plans 
which propose to tinker, mend, or recon- 
struct the system; to listen to the great 
undercurrent of the voice of Labor; to feel 
and see and hear with their fellow-beings 
outside the cloisters; perhaps to crusade 
against wrongs, the deeper ingrained in a 
“system,” the merrier. 

To help these inquiring ones in their dis- 
cussion groups, the League has issued four 
pamphlets: How America Lives, by Harry 
Laidler, is a handbook of industrial facts 
on unemployment, child labor, undernour- 
ishment, bad housing, six allied other social 
problems. 

The Profit Motive—Is It Indispensable to 
Industry? by Harry F. Ward, reveals its 
subject in the title. Roads to Freedom 
gives a condensed sympathetic exposition 
of Socialism, Communism, Guild Socialism, 
Consumers Co-operation, Anarchy, Syndi- 
calism: in short, the very diverse theories 
which are lumped together by the ignorant 
as “Bolshevism” and are made complicated 
in the text books. 

The Challenge of War, by Norman 
Thomas, director of the League, discusses 
the psychology and economics of war. 


Birth Control 


A special class for the discussion of birth 
control was organized at Yale within 
twenty-four hours after Margaret Sanger 
spoke before two hundred students of the 
Yale Divinity School. 

The Yale University Forensic Association 
invited Mrs. Sanger to address it next 
month. 
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